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of God and his neighbour, which he had inherited from his home. Newman first saw him on his dining, as a stranger, at Oriel high-table, when a guest of his Eton friend Jelf, *w*d as a future candidate, as it was reported, for a fellowship. Newman used to speak in after life of this first introduction to one with whom eventually he was so closely united, and to ' the blessing of ' whose ' long friendship and example/ a,s he said in the Dedication to him of his first volume of Sermons, he had owed so much. His light curly head of hair was clamp with the cold water which his headaches made necessary for his comfort ; he walked fast, with a young manner of carrying himself, and stood rather bowed, looking up from •under his eyebrows, his shoulders rounded, and his bachelor's gown not buttoned at the elbow, but hanging loose over his wrists. His countenance was very sweet, and he spoke little.-This chronic headache nearly lost him his election in the following year. After commencing the paper work of the examination, he found himself from the state of his head utterly unable to complete it. He deliberately tore up tlio exercise on which he was engaged, and withdrew from the scene of action. But this abandonment of his expectations did not please his friends, and they would not allow it ; thoy forced him back, and one of the Fellows, then a stranger to him. Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Canon of Durham, gathered up the fragments of his composition as they lay scattered on the floor, and succeeded so happily in fitting and uniting them together that they were used by his examiners as a portion of his trial. His headaches continued beyond his Oriel years, but he was always full of work. When Newman was offered the curacy of St. Clement's, it was at Pusey's suggestion, and Pusey was to have taken part in its duties, when Dr. Lloyd sent him off to Germany.
It is interesting to trace the course of Newman's remarks on Pusey in his private journal, commencing as they clo in a high patronising tone, and gradually changing into the expression of simple admiration of his new friend. April 4, 1823, he writes, speaking of the election of Fellows : ' Two men have succeeded this morning' [B. B. Pusey and W. R. Churton] ' who, I trust, are favourably disposed to religion, or at least t'lturifit**^ loft Ktcm ami ChrtNt <fltttrch for Orii*lf not tmly nit Hclu»lar and a pt>rf4»titou?i htudont, but i»»ilowi*«l with n ili**»p atid a lar^-!ttituttHlo|NMt-htuul0() »*nf in ftp* M*ri In*, as their enemies would say, a clique, which was characterised by its spirit of moderation and comprehension,f jwrt lh% tliiitn^l^ti^                         i«i llir ritnir «€1    I"**   .   *4|<t    »l*
